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Boston, June 9, 1858. 


Rey. and Dear Sir:—At the conclusion of the ceremonies of the Two Hundred and 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, of this city, on 
motion, it was unanimously 

“ Voted,—That the thanks of the Company be presented to the Rev. Joun Corton Sauru 
for the very able and acceptable manner in which he discharged the duties of Chaplain of the 
Day, and that the past commissioned officers be appointed a committee to transmit the said 
vote, and to solicit a copy of the interesting discourse preached upon the occasion for pub- 
lication.”? 

Permit me, dear sir, in communicating the above vote, to add my indorsement to the 
action of the Company, and to express my grateful sensibility of your kindness to me, as well 
as to all who had the pleasure to listen to your interesting and instructive discourse, and for 
the pleasure we enjoyed in your participating in the ceremonies of our Anniversary. 

Hoping that you will confer upon us the additional favor, to comply with the request 
contained in the vote, and furnish a copy of the same for publication, 


I remain, Dear Sir, very truly, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
T. E. CHICKERING. 


To the Rey. J. Corroy Smiru. 


Boston, June 10, 1858. 
35 Edinboro’ St. 


Col. T. E. Curckerine :— 
Dear Sir,—Your note requesting a copy of my sermon at the Two Hundred and T'wen- 


tieth Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company for publication, was 
duly received. i 


It will give me pleasure to comply with the request of the Company, and I accordingly 
send you a copy of the sermon for that purpose. 


With many thanks for the kind feelings which you were pleased to express personally in 
your note, 


Lam, most sincerely, 
Your obliged friend, 
JOHN COTTON SMITH. 


SERMON. 


DEUT. yrut- 10), 
THOU SHALT KLESS THE LORD THY GOD FOR THE GOOD LAND WHICH HE 
HATH GIVEN THEE. 
WueEn we contrast the circumstances under which 
we meet together to-day, with those which might 
have surrounded an occasion like this, we have cause 
for no ordinary gratitude and joy. You might have 
been summoned here from homes made desolate by 
fear of an absence which knows no return, to prepare 
for the terrible realities of war, to take your part 
in the shock of contending hosts, and to meet amid 
the smoke, the storm, and the earthquake of the 
battle field, the innumerable horrors and perils of the 
soldier’s lot. Or you might have come here to-day 
with broken ranks, a remnant saved from the wreck 
of some great conflict for your country’s cause, to 
weep for comrades left lifeless upon the blackened 
field, and to render thanks to God for a liberty, 
purchased only by the blood of those who stood side 
by side with you, your choicest friends, in the fatal 
hour. But here you are, thanks be to God! in times 
of prosperity and peace. You come from happy 
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homes, to which you will soon return. You come 
in the full enjoyment of national and individual 
freedom. You come attended by all the inspiring 
associations of an honorable antiquity, and the interest 
which always gathers around the soldier, whether in 
peace or war. Under these circumstances you come 
to recognize your dependence, in this relation, upon 
God; and to learn, in accordance with TTis will, 
some lesson appropriate to the occasion which calls 
us together. 

That which I take to be the object of your organi- 
zation, suggests the subject upon which I propose 
to address you. ‘The object of military organization 
is the support of government, and the defence of 
the country; and it is the love of country which 
prompts the formation of such organizations. I 
purpose, therefore, to speak of this love of country ; 
to set it before you in its purest and most clevated 
character, and to consider what part God designed 
it should act in human destiny. My subject, there- 
fore, in its most general form, is Patriotism, 

I have another purpose in the selection of this 
subject than merely to while away the hour, allotted 
to me for this service. I have a deep conviction 
that very many of the dangers which threaten us 
are connected with false views of patriotism and of 
our duty in regard to it. It seems to me, therefore, 
the duty of every one, however humble may be his 
abilities or opportunities, to do what he can to raise 
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the standard of patriotism in the community, and 
by weaving in with this principle the noblest and 
holiest principles of our nature, to form a band which 
shall hold together, for all time, beyond the possibility 
of severance, the institutions of our country. 
Patriotism is but a development of that feeling 
which attaches us so fondly to our home. In its 
genuine form, therefore, it is characterized by the 
sacredness which belongs to the feeling from which 
it springs. It is the same feeling, implanted in our 
hearts by God himself. It only travels forth and 
takes a wider range. It rests no longer only at the 
fireside,—among parents, and brothers and sisters,— 
in the paternal home. It dwells no longer only in 
the place which is thronged with the associations 
of early years, but it goes forth and embraces the 
whole country; its physical characteristics, its various 
institutions, its language, its genius, its literature, 
its government, beneath the protecting arm of which 
we live. Patriotism, therefore, takes its rank at once 
among the noblest principles of our nature. It has 
done much to give glory to history, and to redeem 
the world from the obloquy of supreme and universal 
selfishness. By the side of love to mankind, love to 
friends, love to kindred, love to our God, the love 
of our country comes in, as an essential element, in 
an elevated character. The man who has no love for 
his country, no joy in her prosperity, no sorrow for 
her reverses, no generous construction of her faults, 
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is not to be trusted. He must be defective in the 
fundamental elements of character, and can be regarded 
only with suspicion and contempt. 

In the consideration of this subject, I shall endeavor 
to show that a true and enlightened patriotism, among 
us, must have its foundation in right views of the 
nature and mission of the State—in a suitable regard 
and reverence for the past—and in some adequate 
conceptions of the real destiny of this nation, and the 
means by which it is to be attained. 

There can be no doubt but that God designed to 
secure, by patriotism, that which, as a matter of fact, it 
is so well calculated to secure, viz.: the perpetuity and 
authority of the State. The State must ultimately 
rest upon the patriotism of the people. The goyern- 
ment which has no place in the affections of its subjects 
is on the road to ruin. Now the importance and the 
character of patriotism must evidently depend upon 
the importance and character of that, the perpetuity 
and authority of which it is to secure. In proportion 
as the State is an important institution—occupying a 
grand position in human destiny, in precisely the same 
proportion is patriotism a grand and noble sentiment, 
and essential to the welfare of the race. 

And this leads me necessarily to offer some consid- 
erations in reference to government, society, the State, 
—whatever that may be called which holds us together 
in one great body politic, and which is the principal 
object of patriotic sentiment, And as T shall present 
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views essentially different from those of many persons 
among us, which I hold nevertheless to be of ines- 
timable importance to the well being of society, I ask 
your indulgence and that earnest attention which the 
character of the subject demands. 

There are two theories in reference to the State, 
which go to the foundation of the subject, and the 
consequences of which pervade every department of 
social and political science. Patriotism is a very 
different thing, according as one or the other of these 
theories is adopted. One of these theories asserts the 
human and the other the divine origin of the State. 

The first theory is that ofa social compact, which 
was taught by the Greek Atheists, and refuted by 
Socrates and Plato, which was revived by English 
Materialists and French Encyclopedists,—which was 
specially defended and systematized by Hobbs and 
Rousseau, and which is now to be found in some form 
or other in so much of our current literature. The 
substance of the theory is this:—that men were 
originally dissociated, without even the elements of the 
State, and that civil society and government were an 
after-thought of expediency. The authority of the 
State, accordingly, is to be inferred from the natural 
rights which men in their original condition are 
supposed to haye surrendered. 

Those who hold the theory of the divine origin of 
the State, maintain that God created man a_ social 


being, and fitted to live under government, that He 
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devised and established those great facts and principles 
upon which government rests,—that society by the 
appointment of God was coeval with the human race, 
—that it existed first in the family, then by legitimate 
development and succession in the patriarchate, then 
in the tribe, and finally in the nation; and that God, 
accordingly, while he allows men to choose what 
government they please, has given to government itself 
a power and authority that he has never conferred 
upon individuals, and that could never have been 
derived from a surrendering of the natural rights of 
man. It is a part of this theory, also, that civil 
government is designed by God not merely for the 
temporal good of man, but to subserve great moral 
purposes, by training men in the discipline of obedience 
to law. : 

These two theories I propose, as briefly as possible, 
to consider. 

As to the theory of a social compact, it might well 
be demanded of its advocates to furnish us some 
evidence of the alleged historical fact upon which the 
theory rests. This of course it is impossible for them 
to do. No record has been preserved of that most 
extraordinary convention, in which language was 
invented, and civil society for the first time was 
formed. 

But I have further to say, that if this theory is true, 
Government has all along been exercising an usurped 
authority, and has not the means of its own preserva- 
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tion. Nobody is bound by the contract unless he is a 
party to it; and if aman refuses to recognize it, and 
divests himself as. far as possible of all its benefits, 
what right, on the theory of the social compact, has 
society to compel him. to live in social relations? 
Where does government obtain the right to take away 
life as a punishment~for crime? What right has 
government to force a man away from home to defend 
the State in time of invasion? What right to impose 
various restraints upon personal liberty in the case of 
those who have never surrendered any rights whatever 
to society?~ On this theory, no-government men, 
radicals, disorganizers, have the best of the argument. 
We have no time to pursue the subject, but I am 
satisfied that the general prevalence.of this theory of a 
social compact has done more to occasion and strengthen 
radicalism than any or all other causes whatsoever. 
It has confused the opinions, and embarrassed the 
action of thousands of well-meaning men in reference 
to some of the great questions of the day. For admit 
the social compact as a premise; and radicalism in ten 
thousand forms is the inevitable conclusion. 

But besides this, the theory of a social compact is 
grossly unphilosophical. Man is distinguished from 
the lower order of animals by language; and we 
find that thought without language is impossible. 
Our thoughts must present themselves before our 
consciousness, clothed in words. It is necessary, 
then, to haye language, in order to think. But how 
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can we have language without society? Thought 
demanding language, and language demanding socicty, 
are stubborn facts for him who defends the theory 
of a social compact. What supposition is there so 
reasonable as that God first awakened in man the 
powers of thought, by teaching him language, and 
then organized the first members of the race into 
the social state, so that this miracle of the awakening 
of thought might be perpetuated through the trans- 
mission of language in society? Man comes into the 
social state, learns language, acquires the power of 
thought; whereas the theory of the social compact 
reverses the order, putting thought first, language 
next, and society last. ‘The monstrous absurdity of 
this will be evident if any one will try what power 
his own mind has of thought, without the clothing 
of this thought internally with words. And yet the 
theory of a social compact has no foundation except 
in such an absurdity as this. 


And more than this, the theory of a social compact 


supposes that mankind hag emerged slowly from a 
primitive barbarism, in which there wi 


ere no germs 
even of social order. 


Now this is contrary to all 
history. There are no traces of such a barbarism. 
All the evidence is the other way. Every thing 
points to a primitive civilization. Besides this, there 
are no powers in a barbarous state by which civiliza- 
tion can be attained, without the aid of an external 


civilization. Show me anywhere in the whole history 
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of the world a barbarous people who emerged by 
their own efforts, without the example and stimulus 
of civilized life, into a state of civilization, and I 
will yield the point. But if this cannot be done, 
what shall be said of the absurdity of a theory which 
supposes that barbarism is not a state into which 
men degenerate, but the original condition of the 
human ee; and that from this state all the civiliza- 
tions of the present have arisen ? 

There are answers which can be made to these 
difficulties. It may be said, that there is no right 
but power, and that government has the might to 
compel men to live in social relations, because it has 
the power to do so; that all things are parts of one 
ercat system of development, which proceeds by 
caheueat and irresistible powers from a lower to a 
higher stage; that the race of man is fn a develop- 
ment of the lower orders of animal life, and that 
barbarism is a necessary step in this inevitable pro- 
gress. But these two views,—that there is no right 
but power, and that there is a necessary progress of 
the race from the lowest possible condition,—are 
absolutely inconsistent with the moral government of 
God, in which justice and right are eternal and 
immutable things; right and wrong being in their 
own nature, and. not by virtue of their attendant 
circumstances, right and wrong. They are inconsist- 
ent, too, with the very being of God, except in the 
Pantheistic sense, that God is Nature, and Nature 
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God. ‘This view of the social compact must be false, 
for it logically destroys the nature of the eternally 
just and right, and places a deified development upon 
the throne of the Most High God. 

. And if this theory of the social compact is false, 
the theory of the divine origin and mission of the 
State must be true. It will then appear that God 
placed man in that social state, the principles of 
which he had already established; and that although 
man is at liberty to choose such a form of government 
as he prefers, government itself is an institution which 
he did not create, and which has in its very nature 
powers which he has never conferred. We then 
have a view of the State which is consistent with the 
nature and permanence of its authority. We see, 
then, how it is that the State, through the established 
medium of law, has the right to take life as a 
punishment for crime,—has the right to restrain the 
personal freedom of its subjects, under certain circum- 
stances,—has the right to compel men to live in 
social relations. Then since society and government 
are not the creation of man, we can understand why 
man has never been able to destroy them. Society 
has again and again been rent and torn by internal 
conflict. It has been scathed and apparently con- 
sumed in the fierce fires of passion and insensate 
rage. But forth from the terrible convulsion and 
the devouring flames has arisen the majestic and 
indestructible presence of law, and at her voice the 
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wildest confusion and discord have given place to 
order and peace. 

When we find any divine institution in the world, 
we may be sure that it has great moral ends to 
accomplish. The State, therefore, is designed not 
merely for the temporal welfare of man, but as a gree 
moral educational institution,—one of the great agencies 
for the development of reverence and humility and 
obedience in man. ‘The institutions of society press 
upon us with a ceaseless and resistless influence, like 
the atmosphere we breathe. They testify to the 
presence of a moral government in the world, and to 
the authority of law. They hold up before us the 
great idea of justice,—of the connection between 
righteousness and happiness, between misery and sin. 
Government is faithless to its great and holy trust, 
unless it is thus God’s messenger in the world. Here, 
then, we find in the divine nature and mission of the 
State the moral ground and great dignity and impor- 
tance of patriotism. We are made susceptible of this 
exalted sentiment, so that through its agency the 
stability of the State may be secured, and its vast 
work in the moral elevation of man be performed. 

And now let us pass to the consideration of another 
department of the subject. I would say, then, that in 
order to have a true patriotic spirit, we must have more 
of regard and reverence for the past. Even he whose 
observation is most superficial cannot but be struck 
with our defect as a nation in this particular. We are 
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so absorbed in the manifold activities of the present, 
that we seem to have no time for the contemplation of 
the past. We are so intensely busy, that we are 
impatient of a mere sentiment of any description. It 
is to be remembered, also, that our social system is 
destitute of some of the most powerful influences which 
lead to veneration of the past. We have no great and 
powerful families,—whose history for many centuries 
has been woven inextricably with the history of the 
nation. We have no grim and hoary castles, frowning 
upon us from almost inaccessible cliffs, and haunted 
even yet with the influences and associations of old 
feudal times. We have but a brief history, and what 
we have is enveloped in no mysterious twilight of 
tradition, but stands forth clear and distinct, in contem- 
poraneous record. The intense vitality of our institu- 
tions, which seems to make them superior to the 
accidents of fortune, or the mistakes of the most 
blundering legislation, has served to render us confi- 
dent and reckless, and indisposed to learn any lessons 
from the past. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that we have so little regard to the wisdom which we 
have inherited, and that the principle of historical 
continuity in political systems is lost sight of almost 
altogether. The absence of the sentiment which we 
are considering, is abundantly evident in the propensity 
which so widely prevails to make experiments upon 
the body politic, and to try the effect, now of one and 
then of another system of legislation. One would 
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think that we were just beginning this whole affair of 
government, which had never been attempted before, 
and that we could get at the true principles of this 
matter only by repeated trials and failures, until at last 
we shall achieve perfect success. This tendency is so 
prevalent among us, that we seem to have but little 
apprehension of the danger of changing even the most 
fundamental institutions of society. Now the great 
evil of this tendency is that it is inconsistent with the 
true philosophy of reform. It is a destructive, instead 
of a conservative and progressive spirit. It proceeds 
upon an utter ignorance of the true nature of national 
life, and pursues a method, the object of which is 
reform, but the real effect of which is destruction. 
The study of the past reveals to us the fact that there 
jis an organic life in society; that it has its fixed laws 
of development, dependent upon race, upon climate, 
upon the pressure of external circumstances, and that 
jt would be as useless to attempt violently to hasten 
this development, as in the cold and gloom of winter 
to attempt to force nature to put on the glory of the 
blossoming spring. It is only from the past develop- 
ment of a nation that the law which must govern its 
future development can be ascertained. If we wish 
wisely to reform society, we must take it as it is; find 
out from its past history what principles and institu- 
tions are inherent in it and form part of its life, and 
then be content to regulate its development, and wait 


patiently, until in the process of a healthy growth it 
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shall throw off entirely what has become burdensome 
and evil. We must remember that we are not to be 
impatient at the slow movement of socicty towards 
what we should consider a perfect condition. That 
is God’s law of development, and we must submit to 
it, whether we like it or not. It seems, indeed, to 
one who is unacquainted with the true character of 
national life and development, that we have nothing 
to do but to take the abstract ideas of justice, and 
equality and freedom, and introduce them at once, as 
practical realities, into the State. The man who takes 
such ground seems at first to have principle as opposed 
to expediency on his side, and is very apt, for a time, 
to carry with him the moral sense of the community. 

But the attempt is found at last to be a fruitless one, 

and attended with danger to the State. We may say, 

indeed, that vigor, and activity, and independence 
belong to the true idea of a human being; but it 

would be the merest folly to attempt to anticipate 

the period of natural growth, so that the weakness 

and helplessness of the child may be exchanged at 

once for the strength and self-reliance of the man. 

Depend upon it, the State is not a thing merely of 
paper constitutions and laws, to be experimented 

upon with impunity. It has a life, the nature of 
which, and the various forms of which it is suscep- 

tible, we must learn from its past development. True 
statesmanship consists in this knowledge, and the 
tact by which the true moment for a healthful reform 
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and progress is detected. It is a very remarkable 
fact that what is most precious to us in our institu- 
tions, the very foundations of our freedom, have not 
been the result of sudden and violent changes, or the 
carrying out of abstract principles in legislation, but 
have been the effect of many combining circumstances, 
and the slow growth of hundreds of years. There 
have been times in the history of those institutions 
which we now enjoy, when an attempt to introduce 
a reform into the body politic, however desirable it 
ight seem, abstractly considered, would have rent it 
and yet at last, by the inevitable force of 
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State, the yeform has quietly been brought about, and 
has entered healthfully into the life of the nation. 

Té we wish to find the prolific principles of our 
national life, we must seek for them, far back in the 
dim light of carly history and tradition, in the inde- 
pendence of the northern barbarians, the civilization 
of the Roman Empire, and thé refining and purifying 
influences of the Christian religion. These various 
influences meeting together upon the soil of England, 
and modified by the circumstances of race, of climate, 
of insular position, of civil wars, of conquest, of 
unnumbered orderings of the Providence of God, have 
resulted, by the slow development of many centuries, 
in that social and political system under which we 
are now living, and which has preserved its incom- 
parable character through the whole history of its 
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progress. That history has declared to us the true 
philosophy of Reform. The system has been pre- 
eminently progressive, because pre-eminently conserva- 
tive. It is with profound wisdom that Edmund 
Burke has said: « By adhering in this manner to 
our forefathers, we are guided, not by the supersti- 
tions of antiquarians, but the spirit of philosophic 
analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given 
to our frame of policy the image of a relation in 
blood, binding up the constitution of our country 
with our dearest domestic ties, adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bosom of our family affections ; 
keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, 
our State, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our 
altars.” 

And not only are such principles as these essential 
to an enlightened patriotism,—but it is well that our 
patriotism should be enriched and strengthened by 
associating with it the influence of one of the noblest 
principles of our nature,—this reverence for the 
Past. We are mindful of this when we commemo- 
rate the deeds of our forefathers,—or when we link 


ourselves with the good old times, in the observance 


of anniversaries like this, It is well for us, in the 
midst of all the imperfections by which we are sur- 
rounded, to view the early days of the Republic,— 
softened and subdued as they are in the distant past. 


We look upon them as upon mountains afar off, whose 
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sides we know are torn and furrowed by the tempest 
and the cataract; where giant rocks and frightful 
chasms, and wild and blasted trees, and the traces of 
a thousand wintry storms all oppress the imagination 
of him who stands among them,—but in the chorea 
we behold only the grand outline of the pripuliasns 
hills, and the beautiful blue raiment in wane a 
has clothed them,—which with tranquil yet inspiring 
influence, charm the sense and soften and subdue the 
heart. 
But let it be remembered that it is our peculiar 
privilege to have one great example of pure and holy 
patriotism, which needs no distance of time to clothe 
it with the highest beauty and sublimity. The due 
acter of him whom the whole nation honors as its 
Father, when the most closely examined and clearly 
understood, is the most deeply to be admired and 
loved. Unlike the mountains, which lose much of 
their grace and loveliness as we approach asi the 
grandeur of his symmetrical character only pee 
as we draw near to it, like the glory of the everlasting 
stars, or the light and heat of the resplendent sun. 
And in this grateful and reverent remembrance of 
the past, a generous patriotism will commemorate not 
only those who achieved success for their country’s 
good, but those also who, though brave and earnest and 
devoted, failed in well-meant endeavors and sacrifices 
for the common cause. Our patriotism must be kin- 
dled with the glow of that splendid burst of eloquence, 
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in the oration of Demosthenes on the Crown: “Never, 
never can you have done wrong, O Athenians, in 
undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of 
all! I swear it by your forefathers,—those that met 
the peril at Marathon, those that took the field at 
Plateea, those in the sea fight at Salamis, and those at 
Artemisium, and many other brave men who repose 
alike in the public monuments, all of whom alike, as 
being worthy of the same honor, the country buried, 
not only the successful and victorious! Justly! ‘For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all; their 
fortune has been such as God assigned to each.” 

Let me ask your attention now to one more view 
of this subject. I would say, then, that in order to 
a true spirit of patriotism among us, we must have 
a profound sense of the magnitude of our country, ° 
and the importance which necessarily belongs to its 
destiny. 

It is only necessary to cast our eyes upon a globe, 
to see at once the amazing extent and wonderful 
physical characteristics of this country, and the. vast 
importance of its relations to the other nations of the 
world. Its coasts lie upon the two great oceans of 
the earth. It extends almost from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the fiftieth parallel of latitude; lying thus 
in climates the most favorable to physical and intel- 
lectual vigor. There is to be found within its terri- 
tory the most amazing variety of soil, and climate, 
and produce, and scenery, with all their influences 
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upon the character of man. In assigning such a 
territory as the dwelling-place of one nation, God 
seems to have provided all the resources of nature 
to secure a comprehensive development. Here there 
are mountain ranges, some wild and rugged, and 
interspersed with silvery lakes, like the hills of Scot- 
land; others with the sublime solitude and mysterious 
grandeur of the Alps. Here are mighty rivers, upon 
which ficets could ride, and which drain valleys more 
extensive than many a kingdom of the old world. 
Here are inland seas, stupendous evidences of God's 
great bounty, and the generous provision he has made 
for our wants. Here are vales charming as those of 
sunny Italy, and cultivated spots as beautiful as those 
which adorn so richly the homes of old England. 
And we need not go far, at this season, from our own 
city to behold a scene the attractiveness of which the 
whole world could hardly surpass. For what a pros- 
pect now greets the eye of him, who looks forth om 
gome eminence in this vicinity upon the swrounding 
landscape. A. thousand fields are before him, softly 
carpeted with living green, the lights and shadows 
playing over them all day long, as the grass waves 
in the sunshine and the breeze. God has scattered 
all around him unnumbered millions of wild flowers, 
—buttercups and violets and the graceful anemone, 
each one with beauty enough to ravish the heart. 
The blossoming trees, laden with perfume and adorned 
with richest coloring and fairest prospect of fruit, are 
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grouped in clusters most picturesque, with more than 
the artist’s skill. Streams are babbling merrily in 
the sweet liberty which the spring has given, and 
here and there sleeps a tranquil lake, the mirror of 
the heavens. And beyond all this scene of loveliness 
and beauty, there is a glimpse, perhaps, of the vast 
ocean, beating ceaselessly upon its everlasting shores. 
‘And all about him he sees a thousand homes, sur- 
rounded by the plain and simple accompaniments 

of rural life, the abodes of honest and industrious 

men, in whom there lingers still something of the 

pure faith and heroism of our fathers. And when 

we speak of our country and our fathers, well might 

we adopt the language attributed to Pericles, by the 

Athenian historian,—“It was for such a country, 
then, that these men, nobly resolving not to have 
it taken from them, fell fighting, and every one of 
their survivors may well be willing to suffer in its 
behalf.” 

But our impression of the vast extent and beauty 
of our country gives place to wonder, when we con- 
sider the various circumstances, which in the Provi- 
dence of God have united to give greatness and power 
to the nation, which h 
a day. 


as here sprung into being in 
It is very plain to one who attentively con- 
siders the subject, that if this country had not been 
settled at the very time when it was settled, by the 
very people, and under the very circumstances, its 
destiny would haye been far different, and the devel- 
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opment of one mighty nation would have been impos- 
sible!’ The materials for our civilization had been 
preparing during the whole period of modern history. 
The representative system, by which alone a Republic 
on a mighty scale is possible, was unknown in ancient 
times, and we are indebted for it to the model afforded 
by the councils of the Christian Church. Had we 
derived our origin, therefore, from a period anterior 
to the establishment of the church in the Roman 
Empire, ox from a country like Poland, where the 
constitution was purely democratic, without any repre- 
sentative clement, our present extent and power could 
never have been attained. The circumstances of our 
colonization, also, were eminently favorable to the 
establishment of a colossal republic. The existence 
of different colonies, becoming in due time indepen- 
dent bodies politic, laid the foundation of the teslog 
union of different States. If colonization had radiated 
from one point alone, the system would have sues 
so unwieldy that it would have fallen into ruins by 
its own weight, or beer held together only by a 
central power, with despotic authority. It is a 
remarkable fact, too, that although the prospect was 
originally so much more fayorable to Spanish, and 
even French colonization, that we should, nevertheless, 
in the Providence of God, have derived the principal 
elements of our national life from England, and ssiges 
the advantage of that stability of free institutions 


which grew out of the existence of a middle class in 
4 
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the English nation; for it was only in England that 
such a class existed, owing its origin, as it did, to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Norman conquest. This 
vast country, too, was open and is still open to every 
race, so that we are placed under wondrously varied 
influences, while at the same time various causes have 
combined to secure the pre-eminence of the Anglo- 
Saxon element. The best civilization and the noblest 
institutions of the Old World were prepared after many 

centuries of silent growth, and were transported just 

at the right moment to this stupendous theatre for 

their development. 

It is impossible, therefore, but that He who is the 
Supreme governor of the world, and by whom all 
these wonderful circumstances have been ordered, 
should have designed this nation for the accomplish- 
ment of some mighty destiny. Whether it shall be 
for good, or for evil, it is for the nation itself to 
decide. It is appalling to think what tremendous 
powers of evil may be wrapped up in our destiny. 
Suppose this mighty territory, all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, filled as it will be with 
thronging millions, to be the abode of men unre- 
strained by religion, and destitute of reverence for any 
authority or any law. I know of no parallel, in the 
whole history of the world, to the terrible conse- 
quences which would follow,—unor to the awfulness of 
that catastrophe when such a constellation as ours falls 
from the heavens into eternal night. 
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We may well hope, however, that it is a destiny 
of glory to ourselves, and of unspeakable benefit to 
the human race that is before us, and that God 
designs that we shall be greatly instrumental oe 
bringing about the redemption of the world. emt if 
this is to be the case, depend upon it sounder views 
and more correct principles must prevail than <ihass 
which are too generally entertained, and these views 
and principles must radiate from ten thousand centres 
of influence all over the land. 

We must have more widely prevalent a pure and 
noble patriotism, which understands the true nature of 
the State, our relations as a nation to the past, and 
our mission in the future. It must be also a ia 
mental principle of this patriotism, that the poe 
of the voluntary disruption of this Republic is never 
for an instant to be contemplated. That would be to 
sacrifice the most glorious opportunity and the giant 

destiny ever set before a people. What ane is it 
to talk of setting at defiance the plain intentions of 
Nature's God, in that marvellous unity of pays 
characteristics by which our territory is now distin- 
euished. We have now, as it were, the resources 
Aifost of a world at our own command. One great 

rivers, the avenues of our trade, rise in the springs of 

our own mountains, and travel through our own ter- 
ritory, all their long and winding way to the sea. ses 
are one people—one in language, one in the possession 
of the same common institutions. We cannot separate 
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without fratricidal strife. Withered then be the hand, 
and palsied the tongue of him who assails this great 
institution of God, and kindles flames which scathe 
and consume the Republic. 
i But, above all, it is to be remembered that the des- 
cay which God has set before us is to promote the 
Kingdom of Righteousness in the world, and that the 
only way to accomplish this destiny is to strengthen 
every religious influence at every step of our progress. 
ue are compelled to follow out this destiny, or else to 
fail altogether,—for we can have no perpetuity except 
through our practical recognition of the great truths 
of religion, and if we do practically recognize these 
truths we shall be, as a matter of course, aiding in 
the redemption of the world. True patriotism will 
= se nce this—true patriotism will be led 
Y Instincts to the side of religion. That love 
ea must be comparatively weak and ineffective 
ek eee a with it the power of the 
patriotism exalted and ich. a me ne 
influence of teligion, BA be ate 
eagen a believer in Christianity sees at 
1on must co-operate with the great 
Hitt Bae or else be brought to destruction. 
an never be redeemed until the kingdoms 
i ie earth become the kingdoms of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But we are not sufficiently sensible how nec- 


essary and indi ici is i 
y and indispensable a religious basis is to true 


tn ee 
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patriotism and the prosperity of the people. But I 
am sure no one can reflect upon the present state of 
things throughout the land, without a profound con- 
yiction that we need the peaceful and purifying 
influences of religion. What discord and dissension 
have we witnessed of late between different portions 
of the same great country! What prostitution of the 
powers of office to selfish purposes or to mere party 
ends! What astounding corruption is there when the 
hands of those who have taken upon them the sacred 
yows of government, are polluted with bribes! What 
low and wretched views of xesponsibility must prev 
when these things are not only practised but defended 


without even a blush of shame! We must have more 
e these 


ail, 


of the pure atmosphere of religion to dissipat 
It is religion alone that 


pestilential fogs and vapors. 
that can change 


can do it, because it is religion alone 
the hearts of men. Itis a striking remark of Chateau- 
briand, in his Genius of Christianity, that the genera- 
tion which was nurtured under the Atheistic influences 
of the French Revolution was pre-eminently distin- 
guished for moral degradation and crime. And it is a 
remarkable fact that the same nation which exhibited 
the spectacle of a people disowning Christianity, and 
as an inevitable consequence sinking into suffering, 
and wretchedness, and guilt unspeakable, which the 
whole world, in all future generations, will shudder 
to recall, that this same nation should have pre- 
sented, also, the sublime spectacle of a people whose 
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patriotism was transfigured by religion, and whose 
heroic valor, vising superior to suffering, and defeat, 
and death, kept them faithful to the last to their 
COULD, and their God. Yes, we may learn a most 
mpressive lesson of the purity and power of that 
patriotism which has religion for its basis, when we 
contrast the pious heroes of La Vendée with the sclfish 
and cowardly, and Godless Icaders of the French 
Revolution. The simple peasants of this immortal 
district, unpretending in their quiet rural life, accus- 
tomed to kindly acts and constant sympathy from their 
aaudlerds and to grateful recognitions in return,— 
See on the philosophy of Atheism, faith- 
Gas Md a Be somewhat superstitions 
connie Re ae ian husiasts in eneie lve ix teu 
oft a od. When the eo ORne institutions 
wih Tee een lovely, and Peniiog, and ee 
rll teach chat eee ae down in aes horrid 
peasants took the . Aaya iis ae State, niyo 
They deve 12 a 3 restoration of both. 
ves at their altars to the sacred 


cause— 

ciel nde met the Savage ferocity of Athcists with 
" Sentleness of the Christian—they Xr 

which would have added infamy 

with the sparing mercy : 


heroism which sustaine 


epaid cruelties, 
to Nero and Tiberius, 
of their holy faith. ‘The pious 
d them, and which made even 


feeble wom 
en ar ildy : ora 
and children miracles of sacrifice, 


seemed to belong more to Abe 


angelic than the human 
character. 


Discouraged by no disasters, daunted by 


Le 
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no sufferings, although placed under the most pro- 


' digious disadvantage, they had almost suppressed the 


Revolution, but fell at last, that the world might weep 
over the touching history of their yalor and mis- 
fortunes, and that the names of Larochejaquelein, 
Bonchamps, and Charette, might teach to all men the 
power and sublimity of a patriotism which caught its 
first light, and was kindled into a quenchless flame at 
the altars of religion. 

I have said that it is patriotism which has prompted 
your organization. _ It is to you, then, that we may 


well look for an embodiment of patriotism in its 
Your work for your 


Seat op : TEN yAYeVO d God 
country’s good is in the time of peace; an 


grant that it may never be demanded of you a 
the frightful horrors of the battle field. True pemek 
ism regards war as a frightful curse, to be avoided 
by the sacrifice of every thing but honor; but if war 


‘ 4 : atriotism 
comes in the providence of God, true patr 5 
or else annl- 


purest and noblest form. 


mid 


demands courage, sacrifice, and victory, 


hilation in the defence of our homes. B ee 
peace ; but it 1s 


ut your work 


for your country is now in time of 
ate riotic work. 

still a work, an arduous work, @ patrioti 

with all their manly and gen- 


dispose the mind to 
been presented. 


Military associations, 
erous influences, would naturally 
such views of patriotism as have now 


Sce to it, then, that your patriotism 1s enlightened 
ews of the divine ogi and 


and ennobled by true vi 
a spirit of reverence for the 


mission of the State, by 
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past and hope for the future, in which alone you can 
be at the same time both conservative and progres- 
sive; and, finally, by somewhat adequate ideas of the 
destiny which lies before this great nation, and a 
deep conviction that it is the promotion of the religion 
of Christ, which God designs that we shall accom- 
plish, the grand result towards which all that we do 
for the establishment of free institutions and for the 

temporal welfare of man is to tend. This destiny 

cannot be accomplished, I hardly need to say, by any 

merely nominal and formal Christianity. It must be 

done by the living power of Christ’s religion in the 

heart. And let me remind you that there is no nobler 
character in the world than that of the Christian 
Soldier. None other combines such manliness and 
tendemess, such 
self-sacrifice, 


blended into one holy sentiment a love for country 
and a love foy God. 


grace and courage, such faith and 
such heroic patriotism, in which are 


: We feel that there have been 
men in our own times of whom the world was not 
worthy, when we read of the lives of Christian soldiers 
bas ‘ “ll before that stim fortress of Sevastopol or in 
the jungles of India. And above all, the thrilling 


interest whi i i 
st which we fee] in the dramatic grandeur of 
these mighty Conflicts, 


heartfelt reverence witl 
courage and holy liye 
and Henry Havelock. 
patriotic relig 


is the chastened emotion and 
2 which we hear of the heroic 
$ of such men as Hedley Vickars 
Tf this religious patriotism and 


ion were only universal among us, how 


pes 
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soon should we attain a glory like that which the Loe! 
in prophecy pledges to the faithful nation: «I will 
make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many gen 
erations. I will make thy officers peace and thine 
exactors righteousness. Violence shall no poe: be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction au thy 
borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation ae 
thy gates Praise. The sun shall be no more thy Bee 
by day; neither for brightmess shall the moon ae 
light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee a 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory; thy oa 
shall no more go down; neither shall thy moon hie 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be thine Sire 9 
light, and the days of thy mourning shall a pre 
Thy people, also, shall be all righteous; they ik 
inherit the land forever, the branch of my pe 
the work of my hands, that I may be glorified. a 
little one shall become a thousand, and @ small ane & 
strong nation ; I, the Lord, will hasten it in his time. 
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JUNE 7, 1858. 


Captain. 
{ Cotonen THOMAS E. CHICKERING. 


First Lieutenant, 
Cotonen W. W. BULLOCK. 


Second Hicutenant. 


Caprain CHARLES A. KIMBALL. 


Avjutant. 
Serceanr R. M. BARKER. 


Sergeants. 
Sercranr CHARLES C. HENSHAW. 
Carta GEORGE H. PIERSON. 
Lizvrexanr WILLIAM BATES, Jr. 
Linurenant WILLIAM PRATT BROWN. 
Limvrryayy JOHN MORAN. 
Linurenany B, B. TAYLOR. 
Lreureyayp SAMUEL N. NEAT. 


Treasurer. 


Linurenayy JOHN G. ROBERTS. 


Armover, 


Carman CHARLES 8, LAMBERT. 


‘ Clerk, 
Sercuant CHARLES C, HENSHAW. 


OFFICERS FOR 1857-8. 


{WO HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ancient and Bonornble Artillery Company. 


A bright sun egladdened the heart of every « Ancient,” 
and the anniversary of the corps was celebrated under the 
most brilliant auspices gloriously fulfilled. The streets were 
in an admirable condition for marching. After the custom- 
ary breakfast at Faneuil Hall the line was formed, and the 
Company, under the command of Colonel T. E- QHICKERING, 
at ten o’clock left their armory. They proceeded at once to 
the State House, and from thence escorted Governor BANKS 
and his aids to the First Church in Chauncy Street. 


' 


SERVICES AT THE CHURCH. 
eleven 
The Company arrived at the church at about 
of the church was filled, 


o’clock.. Nearly the whole body 
f others. The 


and the galleries were occupied by ladies and 
governor and his aids, with the other State officials, 
seats nearly in front. The standards of the corps were 
unfurled in front of the desk. 

The exercises were commenced with a voluntary, 
organ, after which appropriate selections of Scripture were 
read by Rev. Groren D. WILDES. 


occupied 


on the 
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The following hymn was then sung by the choir :— 


Salvation7doth to’ God belong, 
His power and grace shall be our song ; 
From Him alone all mercies flow, 


His arm, alone, subdues the foe. 


Then praise this God who bows his ear 
Propitious to his people’s prayer ; 

And though deliverance He may stay, 
Yet answers still in His own day. 


O may this goodness lead our land, 
Still saved by Thine Almighty hand, 
The tribute of its love to bring 

To Thee, our Savior and our King. 


Till every public temple raise 

A song of triumph to Thy praise ; 
And every peaceful private home, 
To Thee a temple shall become. 


Still be it our supreme delight 
To walk as in Thy glorious sight, 
Still in thy precepts and Thy fear, 


Till life’s last hour to persevere. 


Prayer was offered b 
Ode, composed for 
was then sung, 


y Rey. Mr. Wiipus, and the following 
the occasion by Francis A. Durtvace, 
to the tune of “ Hail Columbia.” 


a8 
Once again, as oft of old, 
Here our sacred rights we hold, 
Where our fathers raised the song 
That its echoes still prolong ; 
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Faithful to their pledge of yore, 

True to the colors that they bore, 

Still revering honor’s laws, 

Loyal to our country’s cause, 

Pledged in arms, when these command, 


Aye to guard our native land. 


It. 
Should the cloud of war again 
Sweep in darkness o’er the main, 
And its thunders wake the shore 
In the cannon’s opening roar, 
Millions of the brave and free 
Would guard our flag from sea to sea ; 
Every heart would hail the call, 
In honor’s ranks to stand or fall— 
Firm in our country’s high command, 
To guard our loved—our native land. 


r 
wad ey. Joun Co 
The annual sermon was then delivered by ee Church. 
TON SMITH, associate pastor of Trinity (Bpiscop 

SMITH. 


THE SERMON BY REV. MR. 


lowing 
is text, the fo 
Rev. Mr. Smith announced as tae God, for the good 


words: ‘Thou shalt bless the Lord # sh ggioy 
land which he hath given thee.” —Deut. vil Vaid 
At the conclusion of the exercises 2 aes aie 
was again formed on Chauncy Street, a a nett 
proceeded through Chauncy, Summer, pea (othere 
State Streets, and Merchants’ Row, to ale hs aoe 
the ranks were opened, and the oe gl eat 
other State officers, escorted into the hall, 
a salute and the corps presenting arms. 


ch the line 
pany then 
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DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


At ten minutes to 1 o’clock the Company arrived at Fan- 
euil Hall, and in less than thirty minutes every plate which 
J. B. Smith had Jaid—to the number of nearly three hun- 
dred—boasted of a hungry representative. The Commander, 
in calling their attention, said:—Gentlemen: Before par- 
taking of the bounty provided for this occasion, it is both 
proper and becoming us as Christians and soldiers, to return 
guanks to Almighty God for the many benefits we have 
received at his hands, and through the Chaplain of the Day, 
invoke the Divine blessing for a continuance of his mercy 
towards us. 
Heys Jobin Cotton Smith then offered prayer. After the 
ee eee ee blessing, the excellent dinner provided 

“e+ B. Smith was attacked and utterly vanquished in 


due ti 
ie time. The Boston Brass Band, which furnished music 


for i 
r the duties of the day, was stationed in the gallery, and 


discha i ibiliti 
tged its responsibilities with becoming excellence. 


The fe i 
ie ast was a bountiful one, and was in Smith’s happiest 
vein, so to speak. 


. Due attention having been paid to the 


no means u i iminari 
i S unconsequential preliminaries, the cloth, in a 
1Ca. sensi Pu i i 
oe ; ec, was removed, and the delicacies of the mind 
rious ¥ i i 
om va s celebrated caterers followed in quick succession, 


ae sandwiched with the hearty and soldicrlike enthusiasm 
of those holding seats at the tables. 


REMARKS OF COL. CHICKERING. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company :— 


I am deeply sensible of the honorable position which it is 
my fortune as well as ny ple 


2 asure to occupy among you for 
a few brief hours longer. 


And now that the tables are 
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nearly relieved of the bounty provided for the wants of the 
inner man, I avail myself of this official position to call your 
attention to the intellectual part of the entertainment yet in 
store for you. Jrise under feelings of deeper regret than 
I have ever experienced upon any similar occasion. I never 
before felt so intensely the want of the power of eloquence, 
but trust in my plain and unaffected language to express my 
grateful sensibility of the honor, of which I have been the 
recipient from this company, for the very able manner in 
which I have been supported during the past twelve months, 
for the kindness and attention I have received at your 
hands, making the duties of my commission a pleasure to 
me, while you have taken the burden, and for the interest 
manifest with you all in the occasion upon which wenere 
now assembled. The encouragement which you have given 
me has far exceeded my expectations. To receive such 
and not to acknowledge how deeply sensible I am of your 
kindness, would be but an affectation of concealing feelings 
which I rejoice in possessing, and which justice to myself, 
as well as to you who have created them, prompts me here to 
avow. This ancient organization so ably represented to-day, 
which is identified with so much that is patriotic, adds anew 
leaf to its honorable history, and I trust that it will be my 
fortune to live to see it recorded that the history of the aoe 
hundred and nineteenth year of the Company stands as fair 
upon our records as in any preceding year ofits existence. I 
congratulate you in the union of the members of so many of 
the different companies of our State,—particularly as at 
present engaged,—in the exchange of kind, manly senti- 
ments and feelings, between the officers and soldiers of 
different companies, united under one head and into one 
company. We are advised, “In time of peace prepare for 
6 
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war.’ Wha Y pr i 

ae ee ene could we make than this 

ae age Z Be ivi paren of military force, verifying 

ine Ms, Bh there is strength.’ United as we 

mecsee gs 0: Baotherly love, “ We can stand hand 
, heart to heart, alike opposed to a common enemy.” 


With we vi 
01 ¥y 
mder, the world sees the chain of affection 
srow fin i) y 
; firmer and brighter as years roll away ; 
When wrongs Et ee ) 
ie gs and oppressions demand our protection 
Their hopes we ne’er slig r i v 
: slight, nor their trust we betray. 
As summer waves sparkle i ig] ’3 0” . 
Fee, p : e in sunlight that’s o’er them, 
While others succeed in their brilliant career 
ong, long may the “ Ancients,” in time ye’ el 
ients,” in ti ret before them 
L j 3 “mM, 


Find uni 
unity’s chain i 
become brighter each year. 


- Who cow 
fie ae wie a scene like this before me, and for 
Ne aey a eee of this organization. The 
a he a led in this “‘ old Cradle of Liberty,” 
Cee the, aon with the echo of our voices upon 
Leen ena has honorably existed two hundred 
te ae sea i here to-day, upon its two hundred and 
sida AEH Bee e can stand erect and say, in the lan- 
Sea ea me - the picture of Webster) whose 
boaienel ashes the eas we as citizens, as well as 
spandnees : r, “ We still live.” But I a 
sett oe ‘al eee that could be better occupied ee 
intend nesee ats ioe aM and making a speech without 
dsodthduelntte = a hile there are many able speakers 
you than myself, I ne cn Snaamae re 
renewing to you the ass Ora conclude my remarks by 
ship and kindness wt Ae cede 
year of command ti : you ave extended to me during my 
Sn ee mn Tee deeply to my heart, and that the 
em will afford me pleasure during the 
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Pamaindorot ais , : 
ainder of my life. Permit mein closing to offer as a 


sentiment :— 
The Me me . ‘ 
eee aright of this Ancient and Honorable Company—Knowing the 
cen tl reir Fathers, may they emulate them; emulating may they 
hae che nem to posterity, ever impressing upon the rising generation 
a surest safe Bes 
surest safeguard is the supremacy of laws, and the truest patriot 


he who sustains them. 


The sentiment was responded to by the band. 
Be Commander then introduced Adjutant RicHAnp oe 
3ARKER, as toast-master of the day. The first regular toast 
was as follows :— 


ation strengthen 


his administ’ 
nce of our 


oT ee 4 s 
The President of the United States—May 
and independe 


the bond of union which supports the power 
country.” 
REMARKS OF NAHUM CAPEN, ESQ- 
Postmaster Caren responded as follows :— 
Mr. Commander,—To associate the name of JAMES Bu- 
CHANAN with patriotism, and with the progressive glory of 
our beloved Union, is but reading from the journal of the 
d eloquently indicates the record 


past and which amply an! 
Commander, 


of the future. Permit me, Mr. 
a sentiment— 


yey The Citizen Soldier—Not only the brave 
a , but the actual defender of PUBLIC GOOD- 
his arms, but in his patriotism. [Applause-] 


to give you as 


sor of public 


and open profes 
th is not in 


Hlis streng! 


The second regular toast was > 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetls—She is j 
x her free schools, her 


industry and enterprise of her children, for 
characters, and her love of liberty- 


ustly famed for the 
public 


y were honored on this occasion 


o could as well represent the 
chusetts as preside over her 


Col. Cutckerine said the, 
by the presence of one wh 
interests of the people of Massa 
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affairs of state. It gave him pleasure to introduce the 
commander-in-chief, on this, his first appearance in his new 
commission, and to offer him that weleome which he was 
sure he would receive from every portion of his command. 
He would call upon Governor BANKs to respond. 

Governor Banks was greeted with three times three cheers, 


and when silence was restored he proceeded to speak as 
follows :— 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR BANKS. 


Mr. Commander,—I am deeply sensible of the honor con- 
ferred upon me by the sentiment you have so generously 
Proposed. Participating for the first time in the festivities 
of an anniversary which has been noticed by the government 
and people of the State from their earliest history, I feel 
that my acknowledgments will be but a slight return for the 
hospitalities Thave here received, and the gratifying response 
which has been given to your words by your command. 

The honor of the Commonwealth requires no defender 
here, No gon of hers demands that in Faneuil Hall, at 


east, her faith or her history shall be vindicated. ‘‘ There 
she stands 1» God bless her! 


2 Patron of liberty and learn- 
ing 


bie of patriots! the friend of the oppressed every- 
i he leader of the column of industrial States! Her 
name & honored and her great deeds will live in the hearts 
of nations as long as freedom has worshippers or history has 
memory. You have said enough in her praise, but I desire 
to say a word more—a word for an institution which has 
done yeoman’s service in her life struggles, and to which she 
is strongly bound, but upon which you, sir, for reasons not 


relat to interpret, have been silent; I mean the citizen 
soldiery of the Commonwealth, 


dye 
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You will permit me to say, I am sure, that you have 
not misinterpreted my sentiments in assuming that I bene 
no unfriendly feeling towards this arm of the public genie 
Apart from any attractions it may have for us individually, 
and they are many, it would be difficult for any persen to 
regard it with indifference who should listen to the en, 
of our people, who frequents its battle grounds, eat i 
urged by patriotic duty, traces upon the rugged sais a 
history the numerous and important monuments which a 
the prowess of the military arm of the State. ‘, 

The Puritan Commonwealth was emphatically en 

nity of contestants. They have left us indisputable as si 
of their readiness to defend their own erat ae ne 
doctrine, of grace, personal liberty, or political ean and 
not only defended, but they evidently loved eae? a spirited 
experienced pleasures as hearty, if not e Vaan! Bie 
defence, as in quiet possession of their rights. ding con- 
pioneer opened the forest path of civilization, oot 
stantly in the presence of death; the Puritan is rm of the 
at the baptismal font and pledged thesis Ai men, or 
colony to the new born liberty of Cone cte retest dead, 
at the forest grave gave to the earth ae ie ready to 
always with the trusty weapon in liga 

defend or die. 

The opening of a Sabbatl ting of the forest 
varied by the prayer of the pastor, the chant ae aie 
hymn, the war whoop of the savage, me st onsen 
ketry, the shouts of the onset, the shrieks © an scarcely 
children, and the groans of the dying. We ca 


ri stock, cradled 
wonder that a people, especially of Puritan stock, . 4 
should subsequently pass triumph- 
and contribute 


i ight b 
1 morning service might be 


amid such controversies, : 
: ri jan war 
antly through a series of terrible Indian wa 
% 
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its full quota to the brilliant and effective contests of the 
war of independence. 

Within sight of the monumental shaft of Bunker Hill— 
listening, as we are accustomed to do in the neighboring 
towns, for the peal of artillery from Lexington and Oonadeak 
upon our great anniversary: 


assembled, as we are, within 
dus ancient and renowned Cradle of Liberty, who can reeall 
without emotion the immortal histories that vindicate the 
title of Massachusetts to the highest military renown. 

Especially, sir, is the honored corps under your command 
cuutled to consideration in thisregard. Chartered in 1638 
it must have been among the earliest of the associations of 
our people for purposes of defence, if it were not the first 
military organization of the continent. When we reflect 
pen the esprit du corps with which it has been maintained 
in this eventful period of more than two centuries—when 
we recall the eminent civil services which the most distin- 
guished of its members have rendered to the State; its 
strong hold upon popular affections, and the unbroken me 
nection which it has maintained with the executive govern- 
ment, we cannot doubt that as an organization “it has 
strengthened the martial spirit of past times and contributed 
much to the support of civil order. 

And what events has it not witnessed elsewhere in the 
same eventful period. Scarcely a year has passed since 1638 
eat has not been marked in some quarter of the globe ws 
distinguished military achievements. 

We are accustomed somewhat too much, I think, to regard 
ue necessity of military preparations as having passed away 
with other times, and the recurrence of events to which I 
ve alluded as problematical, if not impossible. Such 
anticipations of the future are not in my judgment well 


» 
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founded. Neither the passions nor the natures of men are 
changed ; and in this period of great movements, countries 
and states that will enjoy their own must be prepared to 
to defend their own against all comers and at all times. 
I shall be pardoned, I trust, if in this connection, I advert 
to more recent events in our history. 
During the past week we have been witn 
throw, by lawless violence, of the regularly 
ernment of one of the oldest cities of the co 
is not material that the assailants of civil authority are 
among its best citizens. The grief of such events is that 
violence is a contagion, and if the best men, neglecting the 
duty of properly organizing municipal governments by seer 
ing primary elections, can appeal to foree against a ee 
government, then the worst men elsewhere, upo? ee 
grievances and false pretexts, may cite such proce se 
and challenge the sympathy of good citizens in their ae i 
to violence. Such events are of course not to be Sete fd 
in the cities of New England. A wise attention to a 
ganization of municipal governments relieves us from s1m1" 


a peas 
r military prepat 
perils, but they warn us, never theless, that 1 ie 
efence as well as for aggression, 


esses to the over- 
organized gov- 
ntinent. It 


tions are necessary for d 
the present as they were in the past. ile fleet, in the 

The presence of a foreign, if, not ne 5 ‘ rcising 

southern waters of the continent, asserting and ae 

the right of visitation of American ships, oe . sti 
more majestic theatre the perils that environ defencetes 

States. 

After what has occurred between this country and Boats 

we might suppose that the British ensign would stiffen and 

1» somewhat as they approach the atmos- 


her port fires damper i 
Andif with such remembrancers 


phere of the American flag. 
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she now persists in enforcing her claim to the right of visita- 
tion, we can imagine what would be our condition if we 
stood before the world without capacity or spirit for defence. 
No pretext can justify or require of us submission to her 
assumption of power. The power of impressment, the right 
of search and of visitation, are rights which pertain only to 
sovereignty ; and the American flag, upon American seas, 
at least, knows no sovereign but the American people. 
Thave no language to express my abhorrence of the slave 
trade. In the judgment of the civilized world, it is the sum 
of human horrors. If the American flag be stained by 
participation in this flagitious traffic, it belongs to our gov- 
Saran and our people to enforce treaty stipulations and 
windisate the honor of the country. We cannot escape the 
Beye ae nation by consenting that Great Britain, upon any 
pretext whatever, shall enter upon American seas and exer- 
cise authority that cannot be inferentially derived by her, 
nor delegated to her, otherwise than by such express acts as 
shall concede a co-ordinate dominion, or a subjection of one 
vo to the Sovereignty of the other. No results could 
ee a Ra al for conduct so pusillanimous as 
oe i ee a eo name beyond ag 
Toca loa Rae and degrada sions 
our own government, to wl i cee yes ae 
Blin dh ae - vn hom it belongs, and the responsi- 
divided ia Pee of the slave trade on our seas be 
ens 
; I a ae that no effort will be wanting in Massachusetts 
ea : re tae trust, as well, hat whenever and 
: ghts or the American flag shall be 
Ae Massachusetts will be found prepared, op only for 
efence but for aggression, so far as aggression shall be 
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necessary for defence. She has transmitted to us the records 
of her history, and has taught us the maxim by which she 
has been governed, ‘“ Ense petit placidam, sub libertate 


quietem.’ By the sword, by the keen sword she won, and by 


the sword we will defend. 

In view of the events of the past and the prospects of the 
future, you will need no assurance, sir, I am confident, that 
the Commonwealth will continue her favors to the volunteer 
militia. Nothing shall be wanting on my part to maintain 
its present high character. 

In the sentiment to which I was called to respond, I was 
happy to notice allusions to the civil side of the government. 
You will permit me, speaking as I do, under great physical 
depression, to substitute a sentiment for further remarks of 


a sentiment which I give in the language of him 
tin the national rubric of his 


my own 
—ah, him! whose first meri 


virtues was that he was “ first in war :”— 


“ The glory of the soldier never can be perfected but by the faithful 


performance of the duties of the citizen.” 


The next toast was :— 
a hill, her light cannot be hid ; 


The City of Boston—Like a city set on 
, : 1 the confidence of all, from 


may her fame for justice and liberality wit 
north and south, and east and west, who seek her mart. 


REMARKS OF MAYOR LINCOLN. 


Mayor Lixcotn was called upon to respond. He remarked 


that he was sure that no body was better entitled to be 
represented on this occasion than the city of Boston, and he 
very much regretted that one so feeble in speech as himself 


should be obliged to speak for her. He alluded to his 
ght the chair in which 


younger days, the time when he thou: 
ng the officers of the 


the governor sat when commissionit 
7 
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Ancient and Honorables must be the most magnificent of all 
thrones, and when he deemed a view of it ‘the hiel . 

earthly pleasures. Those days had passed away. ae 
had come now to look upon the military in aged Tiel ‘ 
that of utility. The importance of the military a ee 
marked upon briefly and eloquently, this at ne ais 
speaker’s address eliciting enthusiastic applause Tn i. 
clusion, the Mayor offered the following :— ya 


meat Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—Though anci 3 

¢ . . nee: 

s none of the decrepitude of age, but still exists as y teight ti e 
sts asa bright link to 


connect the past times wi ¢: —ali 
a vith the pres 0. ie 
foes i present—alike honorable to the fathers 


‘The fourth regular toast was as follows :— 


The Christi co 
eae ae Religion—May the purity of the fountain contin 
aay he stream that flows from it, and “excelsior” not ‘ ] ie 
, but the result of the teachings of its expounders PPR a 


REMARKS OF REV. J. COTTON SMITH. 


eae oe ee chaplain of the day, was called 
ieee ey ; He said that he belonged to a peaceful 
Bho die i Ws Ui a with some hesitation that he 
irr o : een ty reply to the toast. He had 
bait ee ternble idea of the prowess of the 
saat , a : ‘ound nothing very terrible in them after 
pa Ta aah of the eae ocoules, of which we read in 
baa ae ae this peculiarity, that it was wholly 
rae, en ve HEOUDS fish, meats and fruits. He 
beaut one willing to forego the delicacies, if his 
E48 fe he been left to the imagination of the 
interest he felt in iy Ree ices ceueed 
A RRs 2 i occasion. The history of the Com- 
ee ee : degree connected with the history of his 

y. It had heen his privilege to-day to preach in a 
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church, the first minister of which was an ancestor of his, 
and it so happened that fiv 
preached by his ancestors; the 
years ago, by his grandfather. 
also a chaplain in the Revolutior 


Schuyler, and it was said was only 
his profession and take up the musket. When Burgoyne 
ig the frontier, he preached from the text, 
The Watchman saith, the 
esied that victory 
mon was-closed 


e of the sermons have been 
one which was preached fifty 

His great-grandfather was 
nary army, under General 
too ready to lay aside 


was approachiz 
« Watchman, what of the night ? 
In his sermon he proph 
d, and before his ser! 
ed that the British 


day cometh.” 
would soon be achieve 
a messenger announce general had 
surrendered. 

Mr. Saunt proceeded to 
endorsed the language of th 
importance of the military organization. 


everywhere the prevalence of that organization, 
Mr, SMITH closed by 
arning thus more truly 
Jearning more truly to 


say that with his whole heart he 
setting forth the 
Fie desired to see 
and of the 


ne governor, 


patriotic sentiment. givin s 
God and le 


“The Christian Patriot—Loving his 
and thus 


to love his country ; loving his country, 
love his God.” 


Fifth regular toast :— 


Ke «“ The Honorable Artillery Company of 

—. . -OrDps. "i 

74 our own corps, and a noble monument 
son ever emulate the sire in perpetuating t 


n—A century older than 


Tondor 
May the 


of British patriotism. 
he glories of the past. 


Colonel Curckerme observed that he had expected the 
pleasure of a response to this toast from the late commander, 
| Colonel Marstany P. Winner, but a domestic affl 
yendered his absence necessary. He offered a sen 
compliment to Colonel WILDER, and called up 
Francis Brinury, who read the following correspondence, 
which had been intrusted to him by Colonel WILDER -— 


iction had 
timent in 
on Major 


or 
wo 


on Bosron, June 5, 1858. 
‘0 Mayor Francis Brisitey:—My Dear Sir—I was anticipating 
te pleasure of meeting with you and the other officers and members of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, on its 220th anniversary, 
Be ae ete in ithe exercises and privileges of the day. But the 
cae ch ey suddenly removed from the scenes of earth my 
nee 2 ont estecmed friend ane fellow-citizen, Mr. Isaac Parker) 
alee ite Gere aa the destivitics' of the occasion. I beg, however, to 
and request aoe erougy you, of my unabated interest in ils welfare, 
Hiiehness reek eae the correspondence between His Royal 
Vator : © albert, and myself, called forth by the duty imposed on 
'Y the resolutions passed at the last anniversary. 


With sentiments of great regard, yours, &c., 


MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


ETTER OF COL. WILDER TO IIIS ROYAL ILIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT. 
ARMORY oF THE 


Aycrent aAnp Honorashe ARTILLERY Company, ) 
Boston, December 20, 1857. 5 


To His Ti 3 r 
ts Royal Highness, the Prince Albert, Field Marshal, Captain General, 


and Colonel of the Royal Artiller: 
yal Artillery of London. 
My Dear Sir. 7 


edge, thin >On the 15th of last May I had the honor to acknowl- 
Minis peeeththc Right Honorable Lord Clarendon and the American 


ter, His Exe. 
of the cor 
Royal Ari 
with a lis 


ellency, George M. Dallas, the obligations of myself, and 
aa under my command, for a copy of Highmore’s History of the 
sy aoe Company of London, sent by your royal mandate, together 
Ea 5 ae Officers and members, and a copy of the rules aud regu- 
at 1¢ London Com y, forwar Oo De soure dirécti . 
Lieut. Col. Fitzroy. pany, forwarded also by your direction, from 
Tn fulfilr , 
ment anit A 
with the corre ea ‘omise, I presented these communications, together 
“orrespondence pertaining thereto, which was read on the occa- 


sion of the 2 : 
the 219th Anniversary of the Boston Company. Ihad also the 
honor to submit the followine toas 


“The Ancient and To 
Artillery of London— 
pledges of fidelity 
birth. Prosperity 


norable Artillery Company of Boston to the Royal 
Sendeth greetings, filial salutations and regards, 
and endeavors to honor the high prerogative of our 
to the parent company, and to its royal commander.” 

This sentiment was receiv, 


. nti ed with enthusiastic applause, the immense 
audience rising and st: d 


the tw a anding, while the band played the national airs of 
mee countries, “ God save the Queen,” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 
he g oe Wiis. Sie ; 
ApULatED was again renewed, and closed with three hearty cheers, 
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When the cheering had subsided, it was moved by Gen. John S. Tyler, 
past commander of the company, that your royal highness be constituted a 
special honorary member of the corps, and that the commander be 
requested to communicate to your royal highness information of this 
transaction. 
These r 
with unive 


solutions were adopted by the rising of the whole assembly and 
sal acclamation and prolonged cheering. ; 

The proceedings of this anniversary having just been published, I 
herewith forward, through His Excellency, George M. Dallas, and the 
Right Honorable Lord Clarendon, a copy of the same, and also a diploma 
of special honorary membership, a testimonial never before conferred on 
any one. 


Soliciting your acceptance of these testimonials as a mark of the mee 
esteem in which your royal highness is held on this side of the Atlantic, 
am, with sentiments of profound respect, your obedient servant, 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
Past Commander of the A. and H. A. Company, Boston. 


>) NEL WILDER. 
LETTER FROM IIS ROYAL HIGIHNESS PRINCE ALBERT TO COLONEL 
Winpsor Castee, Jan. 29, 1858. 


Sir:—I am commanded by his royal highness the igelte city 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th pee ee ie 
the accompanying copy of the proceedings of the Two ue tasetiar 
Nineteenth anniversary meeting of the Boston Artillery Coney i ae 
with a diploma, by which, in accordance with a resolution Ea 
mously at that meeting, his royal highness has been constituted a 
member of your ancient corps. 

His royal highness desires me to assure y 
entertains of this proof of the good will borne by 

of Boston towards the parent association 5 nor cal a 
much gratified at the flattering manner in which you cate 
by the honor conferred on him, to give expression to this feeling. 


i » assured that the kind 
His royal highness would further beg you to be assured th 


feeling which has prompted this step on your part 1s SAREE ean 
your brethren on this side of the ‘Atlantic, and he confidently | ; es ane 
the mutual connection now established between the two naeasat es ts 
one amongst many links that shall ever remain unbroken, to a By 
kindred nations to each other in a constant interchange of good offices 
and in a community of interests. if . 
Tam further aes by his royal highness to ad ane “heady 
yourself, sir, accept the expression of his best thanks for ae 4 asi : 
in which you have communicated the resolution of the Boston Artillery 


ou of the deep sense which he 
the Artillery Company 
1 he be otherwise than 
ave determined, 
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Company, and I have the honor to remain, sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant, 


GREY, Major-General. 
Marsuarn P. Witprr, Esq., late Commander of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston. 


In conclusion, Mr. Commander, allow me to refrain from 
making a direct response to the sentiment you have pro- 
posed, and to adopt a course which occurred to me while 
reading the preceding correspondence. Instead of words of 
mine, permit me to shape into the form of a toast the liberal, 
patriotic, and generous language of the first, the last, the 
only special, honorary member of this corps, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort—language so creditable to his 
heart and his comprehensive understanding :— 


The Honorable Artillery Company of London, and the Ancient and 


pails Artillery of Boston—* May the mutual connection now estab- 
ished between the two companies be one amongst many links that shall 
ever remain unbroken, to bind our kindred nations to each other in a 


constant interchanee of . a . ma . 
istant interchange of good offices, and in a community of interests.” 


, 
The correspondence was received with loud and long 
continued applause. 


OTHER TOASTS AND RESPONSES. 
an 
The next toast was as follows :— 


‘ he First Division M. V. M.—By patient continuing in well doing it 
has now the man of its choice to command it. 

Colonel Cutckrrine expressed his regrets at the absence 

Cee al i j 

of Major-General Samuen Awnprews, and called upon Major 
aT . p > cere i F 
Cus, of the staff of the first division, to respond in its 
behalf. 

Major Case responded briefly, alluding to the connection 
of many of the officers of the division with the Ancient and 
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Honorable Artillery Company, which was the only company 
within the limits of the first division which was not in the 
command of the major-general. In conclusion he offered the 
following :— 

The Militia of the Commonwealth—Always ready to sustain its laws, it 


claims of right the support of each of its citizens. 


The next sentiment was in honor of Mrnemep Pacwa. In 


response thereto, the commander read a note from the rear 
admiral, expressing his regret that a prior engagement would 
prevent him from accepting an invitation to be present. 
The next toast was :— 
The Army—Its labors in peace are constant and arduous, and its ser- 
vices in war, preéminent for zeal and bravery. Circumstances may 


require an increase of numbers, but there can be no incre 
the circle of its fame is full. [Applause.] 


ase of honor for 


The Commander said that no representative of the army 
being present, he should call on one of their own corps to 
respond—and he believed the Company could furnish men 
to respond to any sentiment that might be offered. He 
called up Captain Isaac F. Suepanp, of the City Guard, 
who spoke briefly and said, that whatever of glory apper- 
tains to the Army of the United States, comes) home to 

this Company, it having first established the military idea 

t in the community. He had great pride in the success of 
the Army, because he believed its efforts had always been 
on the side of humanity. It was fitting that its interests 
should be remembered. Whenever the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery shall be forgotten, then the Army itself 
will be forgotten. After some further patriotic and celo- 
quent remarks, he closed by giving the following toast :— 


+ Country—May the one be 


“The Civil and Military Interests of ot 
1 and the other always 


employed in developing the principles of liberty, 
ready to defend Union with Liberty.” 
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The next toast was the following :— 


“The Light Artillery—The right arm gf defence and the right body for 


defence. The palladium of our liberty, should we have cause for offence.” 


Brigadier-General Butuock, of the First Brigade, con- 
gratulated the corps on its fine parade. He spoke of the 
Light Artillery as one of our most efficient corps, and was 
glad that it had come out with such full ranks. He closed 
by giving :— 


“The Ancient and Honorable A rlillery—Long may they live, to sust 


ain 
their high reputation.” 


The last toast was :— 


“The Press—A hard case, though locked up in steel, they are a type of 
such metal as is more powerful than armies, and a convincing proof that 
‘the pen is mightier than the sword.’ ” 


No gentleman connected with the press was found to 
respond to this acknowledgment of its power and usefulness. 


CEREMONIES UPON THE COMMON. 


After leaving the Armory the Company marched up State, 
Washington, Winter, Park and Beacon Streets, to the State 
House, where Governor Banks and staff, members of the 
Council, Adjutant-General Sronr and others were received 
in a similar manner with that of the morning reception. 
They then marched down Beacon Street and entered the 
Common, where, on the south side of the Parade Ground, 
about two acres had been surrounded with a strong rope, 
around which many thousand spectators had gathered. The 
Governor was escorted to his marquee on the south side, 
and the Company took their position on the opposite side, 
salutes being fired in the meantime from the field pieces of 
the Light Artillery, on the west side of the ground. 
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The Governor and his Aids, with the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Councillors, Adjutant-General, Sheriff ch suites and others, 
advanced and occupied prominent jusestatoee within hs lines. 

The Governor and staff, accompanied by the Adjutant- 


General, then inspected the corps, after which they passed 
beg | 


ice in review re them. 
twice in review before i 
The regular annual election of officers for the ensuing 
year doen took place, the ballots being cast on the drum 


heads. The following officers were elected :— 


Masor FRANCIS BRINLEY. 
Coroner EDWARD F. HALL. 
Masor AXEL DEARBORN. 
Lirurenant DAVID PULSIFER. 
Carram ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 
Masor SAMUEL W. CLIFFORD. 
Coronet SAMUEL BROWN. 
Caprarn M. C. KENNY. 

Capra E. M. WHELDEN. 
Lirurenant BENJAMIN JONNSON. 
Srerqrant CHARLES C. HENSHAW. 
Caprrain JOHN G, ROBERTS. 
Caprais CHARLES 8. LAMBERT. 


CAPTAIN,+ + 

First LIeuTENANT, - 
Srconp Liev 
ADJUTANT, 
First Sr 
Srconp SE 
Tuirp SERGEANT, - 
Fourtru SERGEANT 
Firth Sera 
Srxtu SERGEANT: 
CLERK, - 3 
TREASURER, - 
ARMORER, 


: AY Ls saps 
Colonel Crrexerine in resigning his office oe ' 
se your Excellency,—The remaining duties 


May it plea ; 
¥ : ysuance of the ceremonies of 


ich devolve upon me, in pu 
‘ae eid, occasion, I shall discharge as briefly as 
possible. ‘Twelve months since, upon the two panushaert and 
nineteenth anniversary of this Company,’ I asdghagil the 
commission, which I am now about to Bess. I received 
it, sir, with distrust in my own ability to preside over the 
actions and deliberations of this ancient Company, Combs 
chiefly of older and abler men than myself, Wa) thanks, sir 
to the support and encouragement I have received from my 


associates, I am_ pleased to allow your Excellency to judge 
8 
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from their present appearance and from your own observa- 
tions during the preceding part of the day, whether I have 
discharged my duties faithfully. It may not be considered 
out of place for me here to state, (as this is your Excel- 
lency’s first appearance in public in your military commission, 
and as many of our citizens do not seem to understand the 
precise object of this organization,) that unlike the rest of 
the militia of the State, you see before you a Company in a 
variety of uniforms. This Company, sir, is composed mainly 
of officers and members of other companies of the State 
militia, united under this one head, not so much for the 
performance of strict military duty, not so much to exhibit 
proficiency in drill, but rather to perpetuate the ancient 
history of the corps; to welcome and observe with proper 
respect the anniversary of its formation and to celebrate the 
same with the honors to which it is justly entitled as the 
parent of our present militia. 

In one respect, at least, sir, are they uniformed alike. 
In the history of the Company, Dr. Coteman says: “ They 
put on courage, and it clothed them. The natives trembled 
when they saw them train, and old and young stood still and 
reverenced them, as they passed along in martial order.” As 
in the olden time, you see them now, clothed with that same 
garb of courage, but with little hopes of an opportunity to 
display that dress. The natives do not now “stand stilland 
tremble when they see them train,” but old and young still 
reverence them, as being the oldest organized company in 


America,—the germ from which the people of New England 
derived their military character. 


To its formation may be 
justly 


attributed the superiority of our present militia sys- 
tem,—a system the example of other States,—a militia in 
point of discipline that haye long since taken the palm we 
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used to bear, yet while we always rejoice in the RECS Dery) ae 
our militia at large, we still enjoy that “ GURY du pores 
to make each succeeding anniversary of this umeshononed 
Company more brilliant than its predecessor, to keep alive— 
still burning—the fire kindled by our forefathers: ' 
With the commission which I now ues A also resign 
the custody of this gorget, an ancient relic of we ae 
delivered to me by my predecessor, to be by mein fn ce 
mitted to my successor. I have the pleasure to intrus hi 
ceremony of presenting it to abler hands than mine. 
[Handing the gorget to the Govemors] Aa Ae 
Fis Excellency accepted the resignation in substantially 


the following words :— 


Mr. Commander,—In relieving you of your ota 
as commanding officer of the Ancient and Honorable wa ra 
Company, I must make acknowledgments for ae ae 
which has characterized your performance of the high du 
intrusted to you by the Commonwealth. ‘ 

No one can know better than yourself that the suppor 
and efficiency of the laws depend in a great ieee nthe 
the militia of the Commonwealth, and as a paige g : a F 

can well congratulate yourself on the successful disc Ha 
of the duties which have devolved mpen you. Ihave, a z 
sir, nothing more to say than to wish you all honor 
prosperity, and I therefore accept your comms, nie 
Major Brixuey then advanced and received the comm : 
at the hands of the Governor, who spoke in substance a 
ae the high honor, sir, of presenting fo you this Be 
of office. I have full confidence in your ability and ean 
to discharge the high duties of the commander of this 
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Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Not less now 
than heretofore, are the interests of this Commonwealth 
dependent on its military for support, and you will therefore 
strive, by obeying the commands of your superior officers, 
and by your commands to your subordinate officers, to 
increase its efficiency and conduce to its usefulness. 
~ Major Briytey responded as follows :— 

May it please your Excellency,—For the third time within 
the comparatively short period of ten years, and by the 
unanimous desire of the members of the Ancient and Hon- 


orable Company, I have presented myself to be formally 
commissioned as their Captain. This rare distinction, for 
ateful memory, is without 
parallel in the history of the corps, now running back for 
nearly two centuries and a quarter. 


which I shall ever retain a most gr 


Ido not overlook the fact that heretofore, and ina few single 
instances the command was thrice conferred on distinguished 
members; but the difference between those instances and 
the present case is, that in the former, many more years 


intervened between the epochs of the first and last appoint- 
ments, than occur in the latter, 


T state this much, to show th 
been accorded to me, for beari 
the inappreciable y 


at ample opportunities have 
ng my public testimony as to 


alue of a well-regulated militia system, 


and to express my anxious solicitude for this specific 
institution, 


Our forefathers wisely believed th 
be beneficent and stable, 


learning ; 


at civil government, to 
should be based on religion and 
in other words, on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people. When they provided the free school for the 
culture of youths, they established the school of the soldier, 
for the military education of the adult, 
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si f yonder College, sprung into being this 
ane, 1 wat physical element by which all other 
"amelie WE is were to be protected pa 
a 5 d anus ever since those golden days of primi- 
ee sonfel matte the College and the Company Ine 
~ thie a revolt in their respective orbits, nel Sa 
sao ond their several and distinctive functions, 
peaiei® ee a joy of this intelligent community. : 
. me = relation, to which I have but hinted, itis 
ue a of mere senseless ceremony; but it 
— ae mene and impressive ; and therefore it is, that 
Re aac oa tke ote universal sentiment, desire the Weis 
E ae ‘ wee organization. Long may it LNA) 
ne et me float on the great River of Time, until the 
a Leena imanaof shall mingle with the peaceful ocean 
troubled wa 


of Eternity. 


th officers then in turn advanced and resigned 
The other ; be frome ee 
their commissions, which were in a ae a ee 
; ted to their successors in office, salutes nae ae 
. ficer ith hi 
ive field-pieces as cach new officer returned w. 
the field- 
ission. ple ie 
cee Commander-in-Chief then reviewed the Company 
or en 
Se the new command. At about seven o clock, after 
er the r ei 
ie ting the Governor and other guests to the State Hi - i 
3 Por ; ; 
Poy i ned to the Armory, where they disbanded, after 
hey retur a he 
bit imously adopting the following appropriate ue 
unanil a HO NG 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Grorcs M 5 
on 
er:— 
which was offered by the Command 
Resolved, That by the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Grorce M. 
‘esolved, a 


i ble 
i f the Ancient and Honora 
a er and past officer o : 
Periiis Coma ah na have lost a valued friend, whose courteous 
Artillery any, 


“manner and urbanity entitled him to our regard, and whose mercantile 
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intelligence commanded the respect of this community. 


The commissioned officers were appointed a committee to 
transmit a copy to the family of the deceased, and thus ter- 
minated the observance of the Two Hundred and Twentieth 
Anniversary of this Ancient and Honorable Company ; 
which was in every respect honorable to every “ Ancient,” 
and gratifying to their numerous friends. 


